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MONTH. 


THE suspensions of the Keystone National Bank of Phila- 
delphia and of the Maverick National Bank of Boston have 
occurred under circumstances that show a failure in the 
execution of the United States bank inspection Jaws. In 
Philadelphia there seems to have been some political influence 
used to prevent a thorough investigation of the bank when 
its management was first suspected to be wrong and corrupt, 
and political influence seems to have been used to prevent a 
thorough exposure of the intrigues by which the first political 
influences were brought to bear. 

In Boston there seems to be no good ground to suspect 
political influence, although the President of the Maverick 
Bank was a large subscriber to the campaign fund of one party 
and one of its directors to the campaign fund of the other party. 
In Boston, however, there seems to be some inefficiency some- 
where. ‘The bank examiners are appointed by the Comptroller 
of the Currency with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It might be well to consider whether more attention to 
the principles of civil service reform would not have prevented 
the baneful political influence in Philadelphia and the ineffi- 
ciency in the Boston case. 


THE resolution proposed by Mr. Frank M. Loomis of the 
Buffalo Civil Service Reform Association, and adopted at the 
National League’s meeting, deserves careful consideration. It 
requests the Executive Committee of the league to consider 
the feasibility of a plan for the reorganization of the postal and rev- 
enue service of the nation, which shall provide for the selection of all 
the postmasters above the fourth-class grade, and for all collectors of 
customs and internal revenue, and the deputies in all offices, by pro- 
motion exclusively; that, if said Executive Committee consider such 


a plan feasible, it formulate and report the same to the next annual 
meeting of the league. 


As it is now, a man takes, for example, the place of a third-class 
postmaster, with the salary of $1,000 or a little over. He 
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knows that in all probability he will keep the place for a few 
years only, and be removed at the first change of party or of 
faction within his own party. Even if the time should come 
when these changes should be less frequent and when efficient 
and honest postmasters should keep their positions after a 
change of administration, still, even then, there is no hope of 
higher place, no stimulus to do more than just enough to retain 
the office. 

Let, however, a system of promotion be adopted, and what a 
difference then there would be! Immediately the postmaster 
will have in the scope of his ambition the highest post-office in 
his State. If he was a postmaster in a town of Massachusetts, 
he would have the hope of the postmastership of Boston, 
with a salary of $6,000 a year, to stimulate him, with a possible 
chance of a first or second assistant postmaster-generalship. 
He would then find it to his interest not only to make his post- 
office the best of its size in his part of the country, but to train 
himself in all the postal laws and regulations, and all the busi- 
ness of the department. 

But such a system of promotion could do more. It would 
not only furnish a splendid stimulus to the best kind of work, 
when once the spoils system is removed, but it would of 
itself tend to remove politics from the offices. If once the 
higher offices were to be filled by promotion, on a basis of 
proved efficiency, of experienced men from lower offices of the 
same kind, then there would be no longer a wrangle among the 
politicians as to who should have those high offices. No longer 
could the higher offices be offered as bribes for political work 
or affiliation. 


Tue New York Civil Service Reform Association is taking 
steps to investigate and prosecute the offenders who have made 
illegal assessments on postal and custom-house employees in 
New York. 

Since President Harrison fails to prosecute offenders at the 
request of the Civil Service Commission, there is very little use 
in that Commission’s unearthing more offenders. 

Might it not be well, by the way, for the National League to 
request President Harrison to have the Old Dominion offenders 
prosecuted and to appoint a committee to see the President on 
the subject? 


Ir is well to note how much prominence is now given to 
breaches of civil service reform principles in all the campaigns. 
The various assessments of government clerks were brought to 
light and made a ground of impeachment of the party in power. 
Here in Massachusetts the only real point scored against 
Governor Russell by the Republicans was his failure to re- 
appoint Mr. G. G. Crocker railroad commissioner, and appoint- 
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ing a Democrat in his stead. Although the Democrat was a 
most able lawyer and in every way fitted for the position, and 
although there were some slight grounds for criticising Mr. 
Crocker’s work, yet there is no doubt the attempt to make 
the change worked against Governor Russell in the minds of 
many independent voters. 


Tue address of Mr. Moorfield Storey on the “Government of 
Cities,” delivered at the league’s annual meeting at Buffalo, has 
been printed in pamphlet form by the Citizens’ Associa- 
tion of that city, and can be obtained by applying to Mr. 
Ausley Wilcox, of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Mr. Storey delivered an address before the Harvard Reform 
Club, showing that neither party kept its civil service reform 
promises, and suggesting a meeting of those in favor of civil 
service reform, tariff reform, and sound currency in New York 
prior to the two great party conventions next year, with a hope 
of making an impression on both parties. 


Tue NATIONAL CiviL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE has issued 
a circular letter addressed to the members of the next Congress, 
stating what the reform is, what it has done, and answering 
some of the popular objections to it. This letter is, to use the 
words of Harper's Weekly, “a very interesting and valuable 
document.” It was prepared by a committee composed of M. 
Wyman, Jr., chairman, and Carl Schurz and Edward M. Shep- 
ard. By sending this to the homes of Congressmen before they 
have got engrossed in their work at Washington, we believe 
prejudice can be removed in advance, and a better hearing se- 
cured when the much needed additional appropriations for the 
Commission are asked for. A similar plan worked very well 
with the Massachusetts legislature some years ago. 


Mr. JoHN Swirt, deputy collector of customs at Boston, has, 
as usual at election time, been active on the stump in the recent 
campaign. 





BY ITS FRUITS. 


After all, arguments based on theory or on the experience of 
other nations never will have the convincing force that comes 
from a practical demonstration to the senses of the beholders. 
It is not the cook-book receipt, but the eating, that is the final 
proof of the pudding. So with the reform of the civil service: 
there is nothing like the actual appointment of candidates of 
both parties under an administration of one party for proving 
the non-partisan character of the reform system. It is the ap- 
pointment of Democrats under a strictly Republican rule that 
has convinced so many Democrats, and especially Southern 
Democrats, of the value of the civil service reform law. The 
following article, published in the Charlotte (N.C.) Chronicle, 
recently sent us, is a good illustration of what we see, from 
time to time, to show us this growing popularity of the reform: 


TO BE HELD IN CHARLOTTE, OCTOBER 22. AN INTERESTING ARTICLE 
BY POSTMASTER BRADY. 


A great many people believe that the examinations do not bring 
any reward, that under a Democratic administration only Democrats 
need apply. This belief is not based on facts. The writer has been 


on the board of examiners at every examination held in this city 
during the past three years, and gives below a partial list of those 
who have been appointed through these examinations. 





Then follows a long list of names, residences, and positions 
filled by appointees under civil service examinations. 


The salaries of these postal clerks range from $800 to $900 per 
year the first six months of their services, and they have a chance to 
e promoted from this sum to $1,500 to $1,800 per year. Some of 
these persons are Democrats, some are Republicans, some colored 
and some white. They are secure in their positions as long as their 
work is done satisfactorily. But some one objects that too many 
negroes are appointed to office under this law. To this objection I 
frankly state that if, in an open competitive examination, a negro 
justly receives a higher mark than a white man, he is entitled to the 
place, and should have it. Negroes study, whites do not. The 
writer has found that the negroes in this community study for these 
examinations, and the young white men do not. Is, then, this system 
or the negroes to be blamed for the negligence of the whites? 

The “spoils system” is doomed. Its injustice and evil have been 
made known to American people. Under this system Congressmen 
are compelled to devote a great part of their time to hunting posi- 
tions for their constituents. Cabinet officers and heads of depart- 
ments have stated that two-thirds of their time, under the old régime, 
was taken up in listening to the claims of this and that applicant for 
office. A premium was put on a clerk’s inefficiency by reason of the 
fact that his faithfulness did not insure him a permanent position. 
But those who hold positions in the classified service are free from 
robbery under the guise of voluntary contributions. They obtain 
and hold their possessions through merit alone. In fine, the “ merit 
system” has introduced business methods in the government service. 
Book-keepers, clerks, type-writers, and messengers are retained in 


| private establishments so long as they are efficient and capable, no 


matter whether they be Democrat or Republican, Catholic, Presbyte- 
rian, or Agnostic; and there is no good reason why the business of 
the government could not be conducted in the same sensible way. 
The present law may not be perfect: its supporters do not claim per- 
fection for it. We do claim, however, that it is a step in the right 
direction, and that under the workings of this law public sentiment 
will be so awakened that the removal of any clerk for political rea- 
sons will not be tolerated. I know this view is not popular with the 
politicians of either party; but the “merit system” is based on right, 
and, being right, it will ultimately prevail. 





ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE 
BEFORE THE SOCIAL SCIENCE MEETING 
AT SARATOGA, 1891. 


(EXTRACTS.) 


The principles underlying civil service reform are as clearly demon- 
strable as any in political economy. They start from the same axioms 
of self-interest, which, while not the sole motives of human action, are 
still apt to play a preponderating part. Just as men will buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest (and from this starting-point 
so much of political economy takes its rise), just so it is a necessary 
consequence of the spoils system that men, in the distribution of 
offices, will pay the highest price for support of the greatest political 
value. As commercial value is measured by dollars, so political 
value is measured by votes, either in caucus, convention, or popular 
election. The rules of political economy have many exceptions. In 
experience, the “ parallax and refraction” (if I may so term it) of the 
special environment make the actual result somewhat different in 
every case from the theoretical result. Personal preferences as well 
as ignorance of surrounding conditions make it perhaps untrue in 
ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, that men actually buy in the 
very cheapest market and sell in the dearest. But this law is, never- 
theless, the law of all trade. So it is true in the market of politics, 
which the spoils system represents, that the vote value of every 
appointment is the normal rule toward which every appointment gravi- 
tates. Personal or special consideration may control, just as friend- 
ship may lead a man to trade at a neighbor's store, and pay a little 
higher price for what he buys. Men have mistaken notions of the 
political value of a claimant for office, just as they have mistaken 
notions of the commercial value of the goods they buy. But the laws 
of trade and spoils politics are essentially the same. 

The more elaborately commercial society is developed and the 
more generally commercial intelligence is diffused, the more closely 
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is the general economic rule observed, and the less do personal 
considerations affect the matter of barter and exchange. So in poli- 
tics, the larger and more complicated the interests, the greater the 
number of votes, and the greater the certainty of the motives which 
act upon these votes to cast them one way or the other, just so much 
more closely will this political rule of barter and sale approach the 
actual and proved reality. In the primitive stages of republican 
government men consider more the quality of the men to be ap- 
pointed than in its later and more impersonal stages. In earlier days 
we acted upon the theory of personal discretion in the selection of 
office-holders. The President was supposed to have some knowledge 
of the postmasters and collectors whose names were submitted to 
the Senate; and, when postmasters and collectors were few, this 
theory was not unreasonable. Inthe early days of the steam-engine 
the valve was turned on by the personal action of the engineer; but, 
as the machinery became more highly developed and complicated, 
automatic action was found to be necessary. So has it been in our 
government. 
personal selection became no longer possible. These things must 
now be done by system. What shall the system be? 


The development of the spoils system in American politics has | 


been attributed to Andrew Jackson, to Martin Van Buren, to Aaron 
Burr. Jt is not due to any man. If Andrew Jackson, Martin Van 


Buren, and Aaron Burr had never lived, it would still have been in- | ises of patronage is not always the best guardian of public funds. 


grafted at some time or other, in some form or other, into American | 


institutions, in the absence of some other definite system established 
by law. So long as appointments were left to the personal discretion 
of an officer selected by universal suffrage, the spoils system was a 
necessary result. 
when he sought office from those whom he had helped to power. But, 
just so surely as the spoils system was the product of natural law, 
just so certain it is to-day that its abolition is a necessity born from 
the evils which it inflicts. 

No one will deny that party government is a necessary phase of 
popular government. Party government in the political world exer- 
cises much the same function that competition does in the commer- 
cial world, that war does in the physical world, and that the constant 
struggle for existence (the strong preying upon the weak) does in the 
organic world. It is part of the great development of nature through 
the survival of the strongest and the fittest. Where all men vote, 
the strongest must conquer at the ballot box by essentially the same 
rules that armies conquer in war. The temptation is powerful to use 
all means, lawful or unlawful, according to the Decalogue and the 
Golden Rule or against them, to defeat the enemy. In earlier times 
and among the lower types of humanity the love of booty was a 
powerful motive with the man of war. The right to despoil his 
enemy was never questioned. But it has gradually dawned upon the 
consciousness of the civilized world that this right of plundér not 
only inflicts unnecessary hardships upon the conquered, but that it 
is the greatest weakness of the conquering army. How many have 
been the battles lost, where, after the first onslaught, the victorious 
troops, instead of securing the fruits of their victory, devoted them- 
selves to plunder, and have in their turn been overcome and de- 
spoiled! The military world recognizes that the courage of the 
soldier must be sustained by some other motive than by the hope of 
spoil, and that to allow an army to devote itself to plunder is to cor- 
rupt and ruin it. This is true none the less in politics than in war. 
In nearly every instance patronage is a source of weakness. 

The number of the disappointed is always greater than the number 
of the successful. Even the man who receives the coveted plum is 
apt to prove ungrateful. The corrupting influence of plunder is such 
that the honor said to exist among thieves cannot be trusted. Pres- 
ident Arthur had the patronage, yet he could not secure a renomina- 
tion. 


ably more than anything else to his defeat. President Harrison has 


had the patronage, yet the success of the Republican party in 1888 | 
was converted in 1890 into the most disastrous defeat in its history. | 


The analogy between the spoils of war and the spoils of office goes 
further. In the division of booty among chiefs and men, the share 


When the number of postmasters increased to 40,000, | 


The vote value of the man could not be disregarded | 


President Cleveland had the patronage, yet it contributed prob- | 
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of each was determined by the war value of the man. The chief was 
to have one-fifth or one-tenth of the whole, then came the greater 
warriors, while the common men must content themselves with but 
little. So in politics, as we have seen, the place to which a man is 
entitled depends upon his political value. The man who raises or 
distributes a small campaign fund gets a small place, while the man 
who raises his hundreds of thousands may even hope for a seat in the 
cabinet. The small speaker in the country district may aspire to a 
country post-office. But the great leader whom all flock to hear may 
perhaps become a premier. The question which, after all, determines 
the office to be given and the man to have it is, How many votes is 
he worth ? 

Now, it is evident that under such a system as this there is no re- 
lation of fitness between the man and the duties he is required to per- 
form, unless those duties are political. If his duty is to spread the 
principles of his party and win votes for it, of course the best politi- 
cian will be the best man for the place; but, if the duties are purely 
administrative or financial, the man whose excellence lies in neither 
of these fields of action will very likely be a bad man for the place. 
In all non-political offices we are sure, under such a system, not to get 
the best service, but a rather poor service. Skill in managing a cau- 
cus has no relation to skill in adjusting the accounts of the treasury 
department. The man who can best “ whoop up the boys” by prom- 


Indeed, the particular kind of politician whose vote value is the most 
easily determined and the results of whose labors are the most pal- 
pable is generally the one who is disqualified for responsible office. 
The influences which determine the conduct of the conscientious 
independent voter are not so immediately traceable to the particular 
action of any one man as are the votes of the venal “ floaters ” to the 
man who divides them into blocks of five, or who raises the money to 
corrupt them. The venal politician is, upon the immediate face of 
things, a more valuable man than the more remote agent who merely 
convinces the intelligence of an unknown number of proselytes. 
Hence he is apt to secure a better place, unless the fear of public in- 


| dignation following the discovery of his methods makes his appoint- 


ment impossible. So it often happens that a few votes in the conven- 
tion which makes the nomination are more important than a vast 
number of votes at the popular election. Hence we find that the 
support of delegates is especially sought for by aspiring candidates, 
and the great numbers of those who have thrown their influence for 
the nominee in convention are to be found among the successful 
aspirants for office. 

Another thing which results is a political hierarchy, or, as Mr. 
Lucius B. Swift more accurately calls it, a system of feudalism in 
office-holding, in which the respective rank and power of the man are 
often quite different from that prescribed by the Constitution and 
laws. According to the latter the President and members of the 
cabinet make the appointments; the head of a department or bureau 
is generally authorized to appoint the officers who serve under him, 
and he is responsible for their conduct, dismissing them if they prove 
inefficient. Yet, in point of fact, we find that appointments are not 
made in any such way. A member of Congress or political boss of 
the State, the district, or the city, is really the appointing power. 
Sometimes, like Senator Quay, he holds an office which is purely 
legislative, involving no such duties as the distribution of patronage. 
Sometimes, like Mr. Platt of New York, he holds no office at all. 


OUGHT THE CLASSIFIED CIVIL SERVICE 


EXTENDED? 
ADDRESS BY THE HON. SHERMAN S. ROGERS, OF BUFFALO, AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
LEAGUE. 


TO BE 


I wish to present the case of the National Civil Service Reform 
with special reference to the question of its extension. 
@ught the classified service to be increased ? 
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What I have to say will not be new; but no apology seems to be 
needed for urging the subject on public attention, for either this re- 
form has justified itself by actual trial or it has proved a practical 
failure. 

It cannot any longer be regarded as experimental. If it has failed, 
it would seem that the act ‘‘to regulate and improve the civil service 
of the United States” should be repealed, and the country be per- 
mitted to return to the harmonious and logical methods of the spoils 
system. 

ar on the contrary, it has not only not failed, but, upon actual trial, 

has approved itself . a real and substantial public benefit, and that, 
too, notwithstanding it has not always had fair and vigorous enforce- 
ment, the question is most pertinent whether it ought not to be ex- 
tended, and that, too, without further delay. 

I know of no public utterance where the proposition which in this 
brief paper is sought to be maintained is better stated than the reso- 
lution of the Republican party, contained in its national platforms 
for 1884 and 1888; to wit, that 


The reform of the civil service, auspiciously begun under Republican ad- 
ministration, should be completed by the further extension of the reform 
system already established by law to all the grades of the service to which it 
is applicable. 


The act to improve and reguiate the civil service of the United 
States was approved by President Arthur, Jan. 16, 1883. The first 
commissioners under it were confirmed by the Senate on May 1, 
1883. On the following day the rules for carrying the law into effect 
were approved and promulgated, and on July 16, 1883, the act became 
essentially operative. The official service had been classified by the 
rules, but under the act vacancies might be filled according to the 
old methods until July 16. Since that time all appointments to 
places within the classified service have been made upon competitive 
examinations, pursuant to the act and rules. 

As appears by the first official report of the Commissioners to the 
President, Feb. 7, 1884, the entire official civil service of the United 
States embraced about 110,000 persons, 48,434 of whom were post- 
masters and 4,017 persons in the railway postal service. The rest 
were distributed among the various departments at Washington and 


through the customs, internal revenue, postal, diplomatic, and consular | 


service, etc. The President, in the exercise of the discretion reposed 
in him under the act, directed that there should be three branches of 


the service classified (not including laborers, or workmen, or officers | 


required to be confirmed by the Senate), as follows : — 


First.— Those classified in the departments at Washington, to be desig- 
nated as the “classified departmental service.” 

Second.— Those classified under any collector, naval officer, surveyor, or 
appraiser in any customs district, to be known as the “classified. customs 
service.” 

Third.— Those classified under any postmaster at any post-office, includ- 
ing that at Washington, to be designated as the “classified postal service.” 


In these branches of the classified service there were included at 
the outset 13,924 persons, of whom 5,652 were in the departments at 
Washington, 2,573 in the customs service, and 5,699 in the postal 
service; and there remained, and still remains, in the President the 
power to revise and modify, by extension or otherwise, this classifi- 
cation. 

Thus was inaugurated the most remarkable administrative reform 
in our national history. Mr. Arthur had the unique pleasure of say- 
ing in his next message to Congress,— 


Since the 16th of July last no person, so far as I am aware, has been ap- 
pointed to the federal service in the classified portions thereof, or at any of 
the post-offices and customs districts above named, except those certified by 
the Commission to be most competent, on the basis of the examinations held 
in conformity to the rules. 


A much more extended classification of the service might have 
been made by the President; but, in inaugurating such a tremendous 
change, it was deemed prudent, as the Civil Service Commissioners 
say in their first report, while making the experiment broadly enough 
to test its merits, not to make it so general as to involve serious in- 
convenience in case of failure. Besides, as the Commissioners fur- 
ther say,— 


There was need to bear in mind that the greatest opposition from patron- 
age-mongers and partisans would be at the first stages, when the examiners 
would be the most inexperienced, the Commission most embarrassed by 
novel questions, and the ill-informed most easily misled. 


For these reasons, probably, President Arthur made what seemed 
at the time to some too limited an application of the act to the cus- 
toms and postal services. But it was done with the approbation of 
the Commissioners and others of the best friends and most efficient 
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| good results therein foreshadowed have been more than realized. 
| tem has fully answered the expectations of its friends in securing competent 
| and faithful public servants, and in protecting the appointing officers of the 
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promoters of the new system; and, in view of the novelty of the situ- 
ation and the obstacles which the honest and efficient execution of 
the law has since met, it would be difficult now to refuse one’s assent 
to the conclusion reached by the President. A great experiment was 
being made. It seemed well not to enlarge its proportions, lest by its 
own weight it should break down at the outset. 

But from the start, notwithstanding the difficulties encountered, 
the new system vindicated itself. 

Mr. Arthur, in his message to the Congress at its next session, 
said of it,— 


_ Tam persuaded that its effects have thus far proved beneficial. Its prac- 
tical methods appear to be adequate for the ends proposed, and there has 
been no serious difficulty in carrying them into effect. 


In his next annual message, after a year of additional practice under 
the new law. Mr. Arthur said : — 


On the 29th of February last I transmitted to Congress the first annual 
report of the Civil Service Commission, together with communications from 
several of the heads of the executive departments respecting the practical 
workings of the law under which the Commission had been acting. The 
The sys- 


government from the pressure of personal importunity and from the labor of 
examining the claims and pretensions of rival contestants for public employ- 
ment. 


President Cleveland said in his message to Congress, December, 
1886: — 


The continued operation of the law relating to our civil service has added 
the most convincing proofs of its necessity and usefulness. It is a fact 
worthy of note that every public officer who has a just idea of his duty to the 
public testifies to the value of this reform. Its stanchest friends are those 
who understand it best, and its warmest supporters are those who are re- 
strained and protected by its requirements. 


The limits necessarily assigned to this paper do not permit extracts 
so copious as I could wish to make from official utterances on this 
subject, especially from the various cabinet officers; but I ought not 
to omit the following from the annual report of Mr. Windom, late 
Secretary of the Treasury, in December, 1889. He said: — 


The beneficial intluences of the Civil Service Law in its practical workings 
are clearly apparent. Having been at the head of the department both before 
and after its adoption, I am able to judge by comparison of the two systems, 
and have no hesitation in pronouncing the present condition of affairs as pref- 
erable in all respects. Under the old plan appointments were usually made 
to please some one under political or other obligations to the appointee, and 
the question of fitness was not always a controlling one. The temptations 


| to make removals only to provide places for others was always present, and 


constantly being urged by strong influences; and those results, and the 
feverish condition of departmental life, did much to obstruct and disturb the 
even current of routine work. Under the instrumentalities which are now 
used to secure selections for clerical places, the department has some assur- 
ance of manly capacity, and also moral worth, as the character of the candi- 
dates is ascertained before examination. The manifold duties of the depart- 
ment require the closest application on the part of the secretary and his 
assistants, and the freedom from importunity now enjoyed for appointments 
to places that are within the classified service and the saving of valuable time 
heretofore devoted to the distribution of minor patronage, are of very great 
advantage, and enable those officers to devote more thought to the important 
questions of administration constantly arising. The clerks received from the 
Civil Service Commission usually adapt themselves readily to the duties 
they are called upon to perform, and rank among the most efficient in the 
department. 


It may be that some utterance by some member of the cabinets of 
the last three Presidents, hostile to the law or sceptical of its benefit, 
may have escaped my search; but I think it safe to say that no such 
expression can be found, and that it may be stated broadly that the 
concurrent testimony of those officials has been favorable to the new 
system. A very remarkable example of this is contained in the late 
address of the Secretary of the Navy at the Boston dinner, in which 
he announced thie speedy application of the merit system to the navy 
yards. To this consensus on the part of heads of departments might 

e added a vast number of interesting and convincing statements, 
reports, etc., from other executive officials, both National and State, 
members of Congress, the great public journals and leaders of 
thought in the country, all in the same direction and to the same effect. 
Gradually, the people have come to understand the true character of 
the new system. The vigorous administration of the law by the 
present admirable Commission, too, has been its most effective sup- 
port; and it may be said, I think, at this time, without hesitation or 
assumption, that the reform has passed the experimental stage, and is 
now an assured success. 













A brief statement of the limitations in the customs and postal 
classified service and of the extensions and modifications since made 
in the classification ought now to be made. 

The classified customs service on July 16, 1883, embraced only 
such districts as had as many as 50 officials. The same is true of the 
classified postal service. 

The customs districts were as follows: New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Baltimore, New Orleans, Chicago, Burlington, 
Vt., Portland, Me., Detroit, and Port Huron. 

The Portland district was one exception to the general rule, for its 
officials only numbered 27. I cannot imagine why the exception was 
made, unless it was that some wise statesman from Maine, who de- 
sired to be rid of the pestering annoyance of the seekers for place in 
the Portland customs house, quietly induced President Arthur to 
lengthen his life and that of the collector by including the Portland 
customs house in the classified service. 

The classified post-offices were 22 in number. The number at the 
present time is 50. 

Whether the number of classified customs districts has been in- 
creased I am unable to state; but, by the prompt courtesy of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in reply to an application lately made 
through the Civil Service Commission, I learn that there are 18 cus- 
toms districts having as many as 20 and not more than 50 employees, 
as follows: Portland, Me., 27 employees; Cape Vincent, N.Y., 20; 
Oswego, 25; Suspension Bridge, 47: Brownsville, Tex., 26; El 
Paso, Tex., 24; Galveston, 26; Cleveland, 20; Portland, Ore., 25; 
Buffalo, 42; Ogdensburg, 20; Plattsburg, 28; Key West, 37 ; Cor- 


pus Christi, Tex., 23; Eagle Pass, Tex., 20; Cincinnati, 23; St. | 


Louis, 31; Port Townsend, Wash., 42. 
I am, unfortunately, not able to give similar information touching 
the number of post-offices having as many as 20 and less than 50 em- 


eral, as will appear by the following extract from a letter lately re- 
ceived by me from the Acting First Assistant Postmaster-General. 
It is as follows : — 


Your letter of the rsth instant, from Narragansett Pier, R.I., addressed 
to the U.S. Civil Service Commission, requesting information in relation to 
post-offices whereat 20 or more employees have been authorized, has been 
referred to this office. 

On your stating the use you desire to make of the information in regard 
to the postal employees, further consideration will be given to your request. 

Very respectfully, 
E. C. FOWLER, 
Acting First Assistant Postmaster-General. 


It is probable, however, with the great increase of population and 
business, and the extension of the letter-carrier system, that there 


are a large number of post-offices (probably between 50 and 60) hav- an addition to be made at once, certainly the inclusion of those hav- 


ing more than 20 and less than 50 employees. 

Let us now see what extensions have been made of the classified 
service. 

They have been considerable. The entire official service has in- 
creased considerably. The Commissioners in their first report (Feb- 
ruary, 1884) estimated it at about 110,000. It is supposed now to be 
about 120,000. 


The classified service, as stated by the Commissioners in their last 


report, November, 1890, contained somewhat over 30,000 employees,— 
an increase since February, 1884, of about 16,000. 


A large portion of this must be from natural increment within the 
departments, districts, and offices originally classified, but a consider- 
able part can be otherwise accounted for. 


Mr. Cleveland in March, 1888, extended the classification within 
the post-offices and custom-houses named in the classified service (it 
should be borne in mind that not all the places within the classified 
offices and districts were originally or have yet been brought into the 
classified service), adding 1,931 to the number of officials brought 
under the civil service rules. 

Jan. 4, 1889, Mr. Cleveland also directed the railway postal ser- 
vice to be classified under the Civil Service Rules, the extension to 
take effect March 15, 1859. At the request of the Commission, 
which had not time to prepare eligible lists, President Harrison post- 
poned the extension to May 1, since which time we have had the 
classified railway postal service. The number of places is under- 
stood to be somewhat over 4,000. 


April 13, 1891, President Harrison made a valuable extension of 
the rules to about 600 persons (the number at the present time is sup- 
posed to be about 700) in the Indian service,— physicians, school super- 
intendents, school-teachers, and matrons. This extension to the clas- 
sified service is the only one thus far made by Mr. Harrison. It is 
not believed, however, that this is because he is not in sympathy with 
the new system or is not loyal to his own personal or party sledge 
on the subject. 


The appointment by him of the present excellent Commission and 


a ipa, although a like application was made to the Postmaster-Gen- | 
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the support he has accorded their vigorous administration of the law, 
his annulling in April last the rule which allowed promotions or trans- 
fers from the-non-classified to the classified service (a rule which 
furnished a “ back-door entrance,” without the ordeal of a competi- 
tive examination), and the extension to a part of the Indian service, 
just mentioned, have been of the greatest service to the reform. It 
is fair, too, to assume (although the navy-yard service has not been 
brought under the Civil Service Rules) that the late extension of the 
principles of the reform to the navy yards, with their 4,000 or 5,000 
employees, announced by Secretary Tracy, has been with the full 
concurrence of the President. 


But the fact remains that a large part of the postal and customs 
service, to which the rules might well be applied, is still in the thrall 
and bondage of the spoils system. Why should it so remain? It 
may be that, when Mr. Harrison came to the Presidency, he found an 
inadequate administration of the law and rules. It is not my desire 
to debate this question, for it is not necessary to the purpose of this 
paper. Still, I may be permitted, perhaps, to state my personal belief 
that, when the Commission was reorganized, so to speak, by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Roosevelt and Governor Thompson, the entire sys- 
tem was in an unprosperous condition, and that, unless new life and 
more vigorous loyalty in its administration had been put into it, not 
only would not extension of it have been advisable, but it would have 
fallen soon into serious public discredit. No law is worth much that 
is not properly enforced. 


But the new Commission has saved the system from the discredit 
into which it might have fallen, and by general consent it is, and has 
been now for a long time, fairly and thoroughly administered. 


Then why has it not been extended to the rest of the large post- 
offices and custom-houses? The Commissioners in their report for 
188 said :— 


The minimum limit for the number of employees in the classified post- 
offices should be fixed at 25 instead of 50. This would add not far from 50 
to the 43 now classified. 


This recommendation was repeated in the Commissioners’ report 
for 18go. 


Why they did not also recommend the extension to custom-houses 
having 25 employees does not appear; but it is believed that the lim- 
itation of the post-offices at 25 rather than 20 or Io was simply be- 
cause, with the meagre force in the service of the Commission, it was 
not deemed practicable to go below 25. Probably for a similar rea- 
son the recommendation was not extended to the custom-houses. 


But there would seem to be no reason why all the custom-houses, 
as well as post-offices, having even 10 employees, should not be 
brought into the classified service. If that would be too extensive 


ing 25 officials seems entirely practicable. Why should it not be 
made? Why should the custom-house in Buffalo be under the spoils 
system, and the post-office under the merit system? Competitive 
examinations for the offices on the ground floor; “influence,” or 
personal and ‘party service, for the offices on the second! How are 
the people to be convinced that the system of patronage and plunder 
is not to resume complete sway so long as it is permitted by the 
President to remain intrenched in at least 50 of the principal post- 
offices and 18 of the great customs districts, not to speak of the much 
greater number of considerable offices where there are from 1o to 
25 officials, in all of which the old system, which has been denounced 
by Presidents Harrison, Cleveland, and Arthur, is as vigorous and 
vociferous as ever? 


I desire to speak with becoming modesty upon this subject, and I 
am quite aware that the President may regard the persistent demands 
of the friends of civil service reform, in the midst of his varied and 
engrossing duties, as irksome. 1 believe, however, he might well 
enough entertain another view of the subject from which he would 
derive a pleasure that is not often within the reach of a President. 
The civil service reform, after some vicissitudes, has achieved a 
great success. More than 30,000 of the principal subordinate places 
in the federal service are under its control. It stands to-day well 
accredited before the people; but the condition of its safety, as well 
as of its final success, is that it go forward. Its great enemy still 
holds much of the field: but a single strong movement will decide 
the contest. If the resident were to-morrow to issue an order by 
which the offices in even the non-classified customs and postal ser- 
vices having 25 employees were brought under the Civil Service 
Rules, I believe it would be regarded by the whole country as prac- 
tically decisive. It would show not only that there is to be no step 
backward, but that the end is not far distant when this reform, which 
underlies every other reform in American politics, shall be completely 
triumphant. This is the President’s great opportunity. If he avails 
himself of it, more than anything he has yet done, more, probably, 
than anything else he may yet do, it would make his administration 
illustrious 
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ADDRESS TO MEMBERS OF THE FIFTY-SECOND 
CONGRESS. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 


The Civil Service Reform League, composed of Civil Service 
Reform Associations from different parts of the country, takes the 
liberty of addressing you in regard to the Act to regulate and im- 
prove the civil service of the United States. 

The Civil Service Law has been in operation for eight years. It 
will come before you in the next Congress, if in no other way, on the 
question of securing sufficient appropriations for its enforcement. 

We do not advocate this law alone because the persons selected 
under it are found more competent than those formerly appointed, or 
because a large amount of money is saved by having men in the offices 
capable of doing their work, although these reasons are sufficient for 
maintaining the law. We advocate it because it prevents the offices 
from being given as bribes for votes and party work in controlling 
caucuses and conventions, and secures an election by the free choice 
of the people ; because the “spoils system” corrupts our political in- 
tegrity and makes it almost impossible to have public questions de- 
cided on their merits ; because the offices to which the law applies are 
business offices, and, to be efficient, must be conducted on business 
principles. 

The persons employed in the civil service number over a hundred 
thousand, with salaries amounting annually to over a hundred millions 
of dollars. The classified civil service, which alone comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission, includes over 30,000 
governmental employees, embraced in four divisions; namely, the 
Departmental Service, the Postal Service, the Customs Service, and 
the Railway Mail Service. Itis estimated that the salaries of the 


employees in the classified service amount to forty millions of dollars 
ayear. By an order of the President, in April last, a part of the force 
in the Indian Bureau was brought under the rules. This will add 
about 700 to those already in the classified service. 

All the rules and regulations prepared by the Civil Service Com- 
mission (and promulgated by the President) show the business char- 
acter and purpose of its work, and are as free as possible from unne- 
cessary technicalities or merely theoretical requirements. A person 
wishing to enter the classified civil service must first fill out under 
oath his application paper. In this paper the applicant is required 
to state that he is a citizen of the United States, to give the year and 
place of birth, business or employment, the place where he has re- 
sided during the last five years, whether he uses intoxicating bever- 
ages to excess, and what position he seeks in the service. No ques- 


tions are asked and no statement will be received concerning political | 


or religious opinions. He is also required to obtain vouchers as to 
his character from not less than three or more than five reputable 
citizens. When the application papers and vouchers have been 
examined by the Commissioners and found complete, the applicant is 
furnished with a schedule from which he may select the time and 
place for his examination. Examinations are held in every State and 
Territory, and in most of the States in three or more places. 
an appointing officer wishes to fill a position, he notifies the Civil 

* Service Commission. The Commissioners send to him the names of 
the three applicants graded highest on the list for the position to be 
filled. The appointing officer selects one of the three, and appoints 
him for six months on probation, at the end of which time, if the con- 
duct and capacity of the person appointed have been found satisfac- 
tory, the appointment is made absolute. 

f the applicants for examination, over go per cent. are for the ordi- 
nary offices, such as clerks, copyists, and letter-carriers. The exami- 
nations vary according to the position to be filled, and different 
weights are given to the same subject in examination for different 
offices. To show how directly the examinations bear on the work 
which will be required, we give the list of subjects and their weights 
in-examination for clerks, copyists, letter-carriers, and meteorologic 
clerks :— 


DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE. 
CLERKS’ EXAMINATION (Series No. 20). 


Subjects. 
First, Orthography . 
Second, Penmanship 
Third, Copying ; 
Fourth, Letter-writing . . . . . . . 
Fifth, Elements of the English language 
Sixth, Arithmetic co parte a 


Relative Weights. 


ty 


° Lich mb ehtuee 


Total of weights 





PosTAL SERVICE. 
CARRIER EXAMINATION (Series 21). 


Subjects. 
First, Orthography . 
Second, Penmanship 
Third, Copying 
Fourth, Arithmetic 
Fifth, Local delivery 
Sixth, Reading addresses . 


Relative Weights. 


beatae es te 


SOREN: 5 Ss 


° 


In the sixth subject, the applicant is given a package of fifty cards, of 
about the size of postal-cards, with addresses written thereon in different 
styles of handwriting. He is*requested to read the cards, and is marked 
according to the accuracy and the time taken in reading them. 


DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE. 
COPYIST EXAMINATION (Series No. 20). 
Subjects. 
First, Orthography 
Second, Penmanship 
Third, Copying 
Fourth, Arithmetic . 


Relative Weights. 


rs) | www nd 


Total of weights 


In the third exercise of the third subject, the competitor is required to 
make a fair copy, ready for signature, of a rough draft letter such as a busi- 
ness man would be apt to give to his copyist. 


Wark DEPARTMENT — SIGNAL OFFICE. 
METEOROLOGIC CLERK EXAMINATION (Special — Series No. 1). 


Subjects. Relative Weights. 
First, Orthography . 
Second, Penmanship 
Third, Copying - 
Fourth, Letter-writing . 
Fifth, Arithmetic 
Sixth, Meteorology . “eM ae Ne ne 
Seventh, Use of meteorological tables . 


to 


Been fy a ee 


Total of weights 


It is not our purpose here to present arguments at length in favor 
of continuing the present Civil Service Law. That has abundantly 
justified itself. The old objections (and it is noticeable that all the 
objections are old, for no new ones appear) are fully met by the actual 
results of eight years of experience. For instance, the fear that boys 


| fresh from school would pass the best examinations and obtain all the 


places has proved wholly groundless. The sixth report of the Civil 
Service Commission shows that the average age of those who passed 
the examinations in the Departmental Service was 29, in the Customs 
Service 32, in the Postal Service 25, the Railway Mail Service 26,— 
the average age for all branches 27. These are not the ages of 
school-boys, but of men with practical experience and just entering 
the prime of life. As to the constantly repeated objection that the 


When | questions in the examination papers are theoretical, needlessly tech- 


nical, and out of practical relation to the work, the simple refutation 
is in the papers themselves. There are no such questions. Again 
and again the challenge has been made to produce one, and not one 
is produced. It is only complete ignorance or intentional misrep- 
resentation that can continue this perversion of fact. Many ridicu- 
lous instances are quoted of such questions ; but, when examined, they 


| invariably disappear, or the questions are found to be appropriate and 


necessary. The much ridiculed “letter-carrier question ” of the dis- 
tance of the earth from the planet Mars was a most practical ques- 
tion when put, as in fact it was, to an applicant for the place of assist- 
ant astronomer. 

It is objected that this system is English and aristocratic. The 


| system prevailing in England at the time of the American Revolu- 


tion was the patronage system. Under that old system, the chief 
offices were controlled by the great aristocratic families. The Re- 


| form, which was begun about 1854, was a movement on behalf of the 


common people of England, and was resisted by those families who 
had up to that time the monopoly of the offices. The present re- 
formed system is most popular among the masses of the English 
people, who now have a fair opportunity of getting the offices under 
conditions that make them subservient to no man for his gift or influ- 
ence. Under the reformed civil service, sons of poor men, without 
social or political influence, have an equal opportunity with the rich 
and prominent of getting appointments, and depend solely on their 
own character and. ability. 

The Civil Service Law is no longer a theory. 


It has been in practi- 
cal operation for eight years. 


Whenever the law has had a fair trial, 


XUM 


1891. 













it has proved a success. The persons selected under the “ merit 
system,” as a whole, are better than those appointed under the 
“spoils system2’; and, what is more important, the offices are not 
used to undermine our republican institutions. It is surprisin 
well the law has worked, when we consider what a 
“spoils system” had obtained, and what influences intrenched in 
public office and powerful in political machinery have been brought 
to bear against it. The law is approved by almost all the high ad- 
ministrative officials, and hardly any one openly condemns it. We 
do not claim that the system is ideally perfect. No law is. We 
do claim that the merit system is by far the best that has been tried 
or suggested. What is now most needed for the successful op- 


eration of the law is a sufficient appropriation to enable the Commis- | 


sion to administer it effectually. , 

The Commission has, to aid them, a chief examiner, secretary, sten- 
ographer, and messenger. Ten clerks are nominally detailed from 
the departments, in reality the Commission seldom has the full num- 
ber. 


how | 
oothold the | 
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Under the Commission are the Local Examining Boards, com- | 


posed of persons in the public service residing in the State or | 
Territory in which the Board is to act, who perform the additional | 


work required of them without extra pay. 

The force of clerks assigned to the Commission is wholly inade- 
quate, and prevents the law being carried out as it should be. Even 
by working extra hours it has been found impossible to keep the 
work up to date. This is not fair or just to the clerks and examin- 
ers ; and it is a great hardship to those who have been examined, as 
they do not know the result for several months. The number of per- 
sons wishing to be examined is constantly increasing. By the order 
of the President the Indian Bureau is placed under the Civil Service 
Rules. The number of papers to be marked will be greatly in- 
creased, and it will be necessary for th® Commission to travel much 
more than before. If the work is to be well done, sufficient means 
should be given to do it with. 
650. With the additional work required of the Commission, at least 
$70,000 is needed to properly administer the law. This sum would 
be less than one-fifth of one per cent. of the amount annually paid for 
salaries in the classified civil service. 

We ask you to see that sufficient appropriations are made by the 
fifty-second Congress for carrying out and extending the provisions 
of the Civil Service Act. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIS, President. 


Wo. A. AIKEN, Norwich, Ct., 

CHARLES J. BoNAPARTE, Baltimore, 

S1Las W. Burt, New York, 

EDWARD Cary, New York, 

CHARLES COLLINS, New York, 

GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, New York, 

RICHARD H. DANA, Boston, 

WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE, Richmond, Ind., 

JOHN JAy, New York, 

A. R. MACDONOUGH, New York, 

W. W. MontGomERy, Philadelphia, 

SHERMAN S. ROGERS, Buffalo, N.Y., 

WILLIAM CARY SANGER, Brooklyn, N.Y., 

CaRL ScHuURz, New York, 

EDWARD M. SHEPARD, Brooklyn, N.Y., 

MOoRFIELD STOREY, Boston, 

EVERETT P WHEELER, New York, 

FREDERIC W. WHITRIDGE, New York, 

MORRILL WyMa&AN, Jr., Cambridge, Mass., 
Executive Committee. 

WILLIAM Potts, Secretary. 


SIXTH REPORT OF THE’ SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
LEAGUE 


APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO THE CONDITION OF THE 
FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE AND OPERATION OF THE 
REFORM LAW. 


To the Executive Committee of the National Civil Service Reform 
League : — 

In the last Republican platform, it was declared “The reform 
of the Civil Service, auspiciously begun under Republican adminis- 
tration, should be completed by the further extension of the reform 
system, already established by law, to all grades of the service to 
which it is applicable.” This declaration was embodied in the platform 
as a specific pledge; and the construction of this written agreement, 
made with the voters of the country, is not difficult. The law pro- 


The last Congress appropriated $41,- | 


| 
| 
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vides (Civil Service Act, Sections 1 and 2) that the President shall 
appoint three Commissioners whose duty it shall be to aid him in 
preparing suitable rules, providing for open competitive practical 
examinations, all places classified by the rules to be filled by selec- 
tions from those graded highest, with a period of probation before 
appointment. These rules are entirely under the control of the Presi- 
dent and the Commissioners appointed by him, and it is within his 
power under this act to extend them to any grades of the service to 
which they are applicable. The promise of the Republican platform, 
therefore, was not that new laws should be enacted, but that the 
system should be extended by the President. Nor, within certain 
limits, could there be any question as to the offices to which the 
civil service system was applicable. The object of this system was 
to take subordinate administrative places out of the field of political 
controversy, and to make appointments to these places depend upon 
the fitness of the appointee, as proved by competitive examination 
and probation, and not upon patronage and political favor. It was 
applicable, then, to non-political administrative offices. 

If there was any branch of the service which should have been 
kept free from party controversy, it was the Census Bureau. It was 
the plain duty of those in charge of this bureau to give to the people 
the exact facts as to all matters inquired of, unwarped by political 
bias. 

In every decade the government spends millions of dollars upon 
this census, and the importance of accuracy and thoroughness in the 
work cannot be overestimated. The census is at once a record of 
our progress as a people, a picture of our condition in each successive 
ten years of our national history, and the basis of instructive com- 
parisons with the condition and progress of other nations. The 


| representation of the several States in the popular branch of Con- 
| gress rests upon its statistics of population. 


No one will dispute that 
unfairness, incapacity, or blundering in the census is a grave public 
misfortune, and that the officers charged with a work of such impor- 
tance should use every precaution to prevent the belief that their 
work is partial or incomplete. 

The census ought to be as free from partisan color as the Judiciary. 
Otherwise, no one can rely upon the accuracy of its conclusions. To 
gain the confidence of the people, it ought to be not merely fair and 
just, but it should be removed from the appearance of corrupt or 
partisan influence. The good sense of our ancestors made it an 
illegal act for a trustee to put himself in a position where he could 
make profit out of the trust funds in his control, even though actual 
fraud could not be shown. An evident analogy makes it an improper 
act for one political party so to monopolize the taking of the census 
as to be in a position to profit from the result. If an administration 
has a free choice between a non-political and a political agency for 
taking this enumeration, and chooses the latter, composed of officials 


of its own political faith, the presumption is against the fairness of 


a census so taken. The results of such a census will be apt to re- 
flect something of the bias of those who take it. And, even if it 
were fair, many would not believe it to be fair. Suspicion is cast 
on such a census in advance of enumeration; and if, at the close of 
the work, many inaccuracies are shown, resulting in some cases in 
the advantage to the party by whom it is taken, the work is sure 
to be discredited. 

It had already been demonstrated, by actual experience, that the 
patronage system as applied to this branch of the service was liable 


| to grave abuses, and frequently resulted in the appointment of incom- 


| bureau of this kind. 


petent officials, and that the reform system was well adapted to a 
This is manifest from the previous experience 
of the Census Bureau itself as well as from an examination of the 
methods pursued in the taking of statistics in the State of Massachu- 
setts, and from a comparison between the patronage and merit sys- 
tems in the taking of the census in England and Scotland. 


The defective results in the Census of 1870 were directly traceable 
to the patronage system. Francis A. Walker, under whose super- 
vision this census, as well as that of 1880, was taken, says in a pub- 
lication of the American Statistical Association (December, 1890): 
“ The local supervision of the census in the Southern States was, by 
the defeat of General Garfield’s bill, thrown back into the hands 
of the marshals of the United States courts.... The whole battle 


| against the Garfield bill had been fought on the question of patron- 


age. It was for the purpose of retaining this large body of more or 


| less lucrative appointments in the hands of the dominant party that 


the United States marshals rallied at Washington during the winter 
of ‘69 and ’70 to defeat the House measure. They wanted to use 
these thousands of offices as a means of strengthening their hands in 


| their respective districts, to fight the Ku-Klux and the illicit distillers, 


to build up the Republican party and consolidate the negro vote, and, 
in general, this was precisely the use to which these offices were put.... 
The result was an enumeration which we know now, from indisputable 
evidence, to have been in many parts of several Southern States in- 
adequate, partial, and inaccurate, often in a shameful degree.” 


And not only are the disastrous results of patronage appointments 
shown by the Census of 1870, but the improvement produced by the 
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elimination of partisanship from the census is shown in the compara- 
— satisfactory results and general confidence in the Census of 
1880. 

In respect to this census it is true that no competitive system was 
adopted. This was before the passage of the Civil Service Law, and 
before the introduction of these methods into our federal service ; 
but the essential element of the civil service system — namely, the 
exclusion of political consideration in appointments — was largely 
observed. Mr. Walker tells us in the same article, “Supervisors 
were appointed from either party with the utmost impartiality; and, 
as they were themselves selected without regard to partisan services, 
they were instructed that it would be considered an offence and an 
abuse of trust if, in their own appointment of enumerators, they 
allowed partisan motives to appear.” 

The following extract from the letter of the chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics to the Civil Service Commissioners of Massachusetts, dated 
Nov. 27, 1885, shows the success that attended the application of civil 
service methods to the taking of the decennial census in that State: — 


“] am very happy to inform you that, as a whole, the force supplied | 


by you is very much superior to the one we should have been likely 
to have secured through the old method of personal application and 
the indorsement of friends. ... In intelligence, in capacity, in attain- 
ment, and in attendance upon work, our present force reflects the 
greatest credit upon the civil service system. 

“T am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


“CARROLL D. WriGuHT.” 


In England, after nearly all places in the civil service had been 
included in the rules prescribing competitive examination, the posi- 


tions in the Census Bureau were left out and remained rt of the | , bag ae He Borel ese 
*s edhe me | and submitted to an examination by the Civil Service Commission, 


| the apparently suitable persons being selected first, and the poorer 


government patronage. The results of this omission, as shown in 
several investigations, were deplorable. The report concerning the 


civil service in Great Britain, communicated to the two Houses of | = 
| Dr. Grimshaw declares : — 


Congress at the beginning of the session of the goth Congress (pages 
155 and 156), says, concerning an official inquiry made in England in 
regard to the Census of 1871: “ The head of the office gives a sad 
account of the motley imbeciles put upon him by the members of 
Parliament taking the census. ‘They were a heterogeneous mass, 
from fourteen to sixty years of age, who had tried many occupa- 
tions, and had failed in all... When the Registrar was ordered to take 


the census in 1871, he says he supposed he was to be allowed better | 


clerks, obtained through open competition under the order of 1870, 
but he was deprived of them. 

“¢The Lords of the Treasury decided against me, and their Lord- 
ships took to themselves the patronage and divided it among mem- 
bers. Their Lordships, acting on the old system, and following the 
recommendation of influential adherents, nominated no fewer than 
two hundred sixty-one census clerks.’ He found that inquiry into 
their character and history ‘was productive of pain and confusion,’ 
and he gave it up. 
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In England, on the other hand, the clerks employed were nomi- 
nated by the Treasury patronage, and underwent “a rough examina- 
tion by the Civil Service Commissioners”; but the results seem to 
have been lamentable. Dr. Ogle, the Superintendent of Statistics 
in England, thus testifies (p. 11): — 

“4, 238. The clerks who have been sent by the Treasury to the 
Census Office hitherto have contained a number of gentlemen who 
have fallen out of their occupations, and are anxious to get some- 


| thing to do; and, as a rule, a very large proportion of them have 


turned out to be absolutely unfit for any work at all, certainly for any 
work that requires either honesty or intelligence. A very great deal 
is work which practically cannot be checked. Anything that we 
could check, anything that was checked, we found was oftentimes 
done so badly that it was hardly worth having had done at all; and 
the inference is that the unchecked work must have been very im- 
perfectly done. 

“Q, 248. You get them now from the Patronage Secretary of the 
Treasury ? 

“4. That is how we have had them hitherto. At each census 
there has been a protest against this mode of appointment, owing to 
the experience of the past one. 

“Q. 249. Would any rough kind of examination by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners help you? 

“4, There was one, but it was quite ineffectual. 

“4.261. Iam afraid myself that no mere pass examination will 


| meet the difficulty.” 





But he forced this miscellaneous herd of official | 


favorites into a pass examination before the Commission, which re- | 
jected fifty-seven per cent. of them, and with the residue the Registrar | 
succeeded in taking the Census of 1871, and wonders that he could | 


do it. He says, ‘Nothing could be worse than the system of nomi- 
nation of clerks by the Treasury.’ ” 

The report of the “Committee appointed by the Treasury to inquire 
into Certain Questions connected with the Taking of the Census,” 
made on the 23d of May, 1890, together with the evidence upon which 
this report is based, also demonstrates the superiority of the merit 
system. 

In Scotland, competitive examinations were adopted in the Census 
of 1881. The result is shown in the testimony of Mr. Stair Agnew, 
the Registrar-General (see pp. 83 and 84), who thus describes the 
manner in which the clerks in this office were supplied : — 

“4.1922. It was arranged that all the names that were sent to 
me as applicants should, after inquiry by myself as to their general 
fitness, be sent up to the Civil Service Commissioners, who held a 
competitive examination, and selected those at the top of the list. I 
should state that the patronage was in the hands of the Treasury 
at that time, but it was arranged by myself with the Secretary of 
the Treasury that I should directly send up the names to the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 

“Q. 1923. But, in the first place, was any person at liberty to send 
in his name, or were the persons whose names you received nomi- 
nated by the Treasury? 

“4, Any person was at liberty to send in his name, either to my- 
self or to the Treasury. 

“Q. 1927. In fact, it was an open advertisement ? 

“4. Yes. 

“ Q. 1932. 

“4. Yes. 

“Q. 1938. They did their work intelligently ? 

“4. Very much so. 

“Q. 1942. And you propose to follow the same principle in the 
coming census? 

“A, I should be quite satisfied to do so.” 


Did they give you satisfaction ? 








| bureau under the competitive examinations conducte 
| Service Commission. 


It is true that good men are occasionally obtained, and fairly good 
work done under the patronage system. Thus in Ireland, where the 
system is a mixed one, the clerks being the copyists of the civil 
service, and the temporary clerks appointed by the Lord-Lieutenant, 


men gradually weeded out by examination of the Registrar-General, 


“A. 564. 1 think the thing was fairly done on the whole. We 
certainly got a very fair set of men. Very few of these men miscon- 
ducted themselves during the course of the work.” 

The committee report (p. viii) that they trust it may be found feasi- 
ble to introduce a system of transfer from other branches of the civil 


| service. And, if this should not be the case, they would regard with 


satisfaction the adoption of a method of appointing the requisite as- 
sistance, by open competition, at an examination to be conducted by 
the Civil Service Commissioners. Open competition was accord- 
ingly held in London, in February, 1891, for filling temporary 
clerkships in the Census Office, the examination being on the fol- 
lowing subjects : — 

Ist. Handwriting. 

2d. Orthography. 

3d. Copying manuscript. 

4th. Copying figures and tabular statements. 

sth. Arithmetic. 

6th. (Optional) Geography. 

Candidates were notified that the employment was purely tempo- 


| rary; that every person employed would be liable to dismissal at 
| any time at the discretion of the Registrar-General; that, on the 
| cessation of service, no claim for further employment would be en- 


tertained ; that no pension or gratuity would be given on retirement 
or dismissal; and that the successful candidates must be prepared 
to commence their services when required. 

It thus appears that experience in England as well as in our own 
country has demonstrated the advantage of appointing men to this 


by the Civil 


If, then, the promise of the Republican platform had any signifi- 
cance at all, it meant that the President would extend this competi- 


| tive system to the clerks of the Census Bureau, when that bureau 
| should be established. 


Mr. Harrison, in concurring with and adopt- 
ing the platform, distinctly made this promise his own, and emphasized 
it by the declaration that, “in appointments to every grade and de- 
partment, fitness, and not party service, should be the essential and 
discriminating test,” and in the statement that “further extensions 
of the classified list were necessary and desirable.” 


The act of March 1, 1889, providing for the taking of the census, 
gives the Secretary of the Interior the power to appoint the clerks of 
the Census Bureau, and provides that all examinations for appoint- 
ment and promotion shall be in his discretion and under his direction. 
The Secretary is himself an appointee of the President, and subject 
to his control. It would have been easy for the President, if desir- 
ous of extending the reform system, to have had appointments in this 
bureau made without regard to political considerations. This might 
have been done by the appointment of clerks in the bureau through 


| competitive examinations under the control of the Civil Service Com- 


mission. Such a course would, in the hands of the present Commis- 
sioners, have given an absolute guarantee of the fairness and non- 
partisan character of the appointments. If the President and Secre- 
tary were unwilling to do this, they could have instituted competitive 
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examinations for this bureau alone, publicly announcing that the 
places were open to all and that political influence would not be 
regarded in making appointments. The President was indeed so- 
licited by the Civil Service Commissioners to cause a system of 
competitive examinations to be adopted for the clerks in this office ; 
but he declined to have this done, and, in the words of the Superin- 
tendent of the Census (see report of Nov. 6, 1889, page 4), the exam- 
inations required by the rules were not competitive, but merely tested 
the qualifications of such candidates only as might be designated for 
examination by the Superintendent of Census. It thus appears that 
the superintendent was permitted to retain in his own hands the 
power of making nominations without which admission to the Census 
Bureau was impossible. 

The well-known opinions of Mr. Porter, who was selected by the 
President to administer this office, made it certain that these appoint- 
ments would become in great measure matters of political patronage. 

Mr. Porter’s opposition of civil service reform methods clearly 
appears in his testimony before the House Committee on reform of 
the civil service, Sept. 9, 1890. He said (p. 125) that civil service 
methods were “creating a system of barnacleism.” Again: “ There 
was some effort [p. 112] to have the census brought under the con- 
trol of the Civil Service Commission. The main objection I urged 
at the time was on account of the temporary employment.” Mr. 
Porter further stated that in the Census Bureau appointees were, as 
a rule, recommended by Republicans (p. 124). 

The act of March 1, 1889 (Sect. 4), provides that the Secretary of 
the Interior shall, upon the recommendation of the Superintendent of 
the Census, designate the number of supervisors, who are to be ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and directs that “each supervisor shall designate to the superintend- 
ent suitable persons, and with the consent of the superintendent shall 
employ such persons as enumerators within his district, one for each 
subdivision, who shall be selected solely with reference to fitness and 
without reference to their political party affiliations.” It will thus be 
seen that the act itself endeavors to incorporate the principle underly- 
ing civil service reform, which is that in these subordinate, non-politi- 


cal offices appointments shall go by merit, and not by political favor. | 


If this provision had been fully enforced, complaints of the partisan 
character of the census could not justly be made; but, unfortunately, 
the supervisors were themselves largely appointed upon political con- 
siderations, and the result was that the appointments of enumerators 
was in many localities a matter of political patronage. Republican 
members of Congress nominated great numbers. Sometimes the 
recommendation of Democratic members and other influential politi- 
cians procured the appointment of a few, the object being apparently 
to add to the political strength of the office. The great mass of 
officials, clerks, supervisors, and enumerators came from the Repub- 
lican party. Whatever the motive was, such a line of conduct was 
sure to discredit the result. Even had it been true that it was not 
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master of Madison. The result of the census was most disappointing 
to the citizens, and the accuracy of the count is seriously questioned 
by men of both parties. The increase of population in ten years, as 
shown by the federal census, was 30 9-100 per cent. Comparing the 
vote cast for governor in 1880, the presidential year, with that cast for 
governor in 1890, a non-presidential year, there is an increase of 57 
45-100 per cent. Democrats speak of it as a significant fact that Mr. 
Lafollette (the Republican member of Congress) boasted that he had 
the name of every voter in the district. 

The Secretary of the Civil Service Reform Association at Nor- 
wich, Conn., says of the enumerators: “ They are the men who are 


| ready for odd jobs, given in the way party jobs usually are. I do 
| not believe that a high degree of confidence is felt in the accuracy of 


the count, from such information as I can gather. So far as the 
statistics of industries and general business are concerned, I am 
strongly of the belief that very little confidence is felt in their accu- 
racy.” 

The Civil Service Reform Association of Buffalo send us the fol- 
lowing : — 


“The census in Buffalo was not satisfactory to any of our citizens. 
The announcement of the result was much delayed, and was given 
out in a fragmentary and uncertain manner, necessitating several 
successive changes in figures. It was evident that in some of the 
enumeration districts the work was not done promptly and correctly, 
and these delayed the whole enumeration. The newspapers without 
regard to party condemned it. The Mayor and the Merchants’ Ex- 
change formally expressed their dissatisfaction, and asked for a 
recount... . 

“ The population of the city was first announced as about 252,000, 
then, after a special agent had been here, as about 257,000, and re- 


| cently this has been changed to about 255,500. 


“ We are not prepared to say that the defects in the local census 
were wholly due to the incompetency of the enumerators. Indeed, 
some other contributing causes were apparent. Yet there is a gen- 
eral impression that, as a whole, the work of enumerators was not well 
done, and as a body they were not equal to their task. 

“The enumerators were nominally appointed by the local Supervisor 


| of the Census, but actually they were forced upon him by the usual 


possible to select the enumerators under civil service reform meth- | 
ods, it was certainly possible to select both clerks and super- | 


visors without reference to political considerations; and the appoint- 
ment of supervisors in this way would to a large extent insure the 


selection of non-partisan enumerators, as the law required. A care- | 


ful inquiry made by your committee as to the character of the enu- 
merators appointed shows that, while in some places political con- 
siderations had no weight and the work was, on the whole, well 
performed, yet the supervisors were influenced in many other cases 
by partisan considerations. Men were often chosen without refer- 
ence to their fitness on account of their political services; and in 
such cases the work was often badly done, and in many instances 
thoroughly discredited. 


methods which control such appointments where they are not other- 
wise regulated by law. Personal considerations and partisan press- 
ure undoubtedly dictated many of the appointments, and combined 
with other influences in bringing about others. It would not be fair 
to say that the fitness of the applicants was disregarded; but it was 
not the sole consideration. We have no hesitancy in asserting that 
the census in Buffalo would have been better taken if the enumera- 
tors had been selected on the basis of merit and fitness for their work, 
ascertained by suitable inquiries into these qualifications without re- 
gard to any other. 

“We append, without further comment, a copy of a circular letter 
signed by the local Supervisor of the Census, which has been pub- 
lished in the newspapers. This was sent to some, and probably all, 
the enumerators. It has been stated that this letter was merely ae 
personal communication from Mr. Douglass, not official, and that at 
the time he had no control over the enumerators, and did not in any 


| way attempt to coerce them, and that he explained his position per- 


As far as can be learned, the census was fairly well taken in Mas- | 


sachusetts. It was under the charge of a man who superintended 
the State Census of 1885. Appointments were not made there for 
political reasons. The same is true of the first district of Mary- 
land, where the supervisor was a well-known statistical expert. 

The report furnished us by the Secretary of the Civil Service As- 
sociation at Bangor, Me., informs us that in that city the census 
seems to have been conducted in an impartial manner, and the men 
employed appear to have been selected for their efficiency. 

The Secretary of the Civil Service Reform Association of New- 
burg, N.Y., also reports that in that place the enumerators were 
apparently competent, and the result satisfactory, so far as known. 


The same report comes from the Mayors of Atlanta, Ga., and | 
Peoria, Ill.; and in Memphis, Tenn., while the result is ma ee ga | 


this is not attributed to the enumerators, but to other local condi- 
tions. 

From the Secretary of the Civil Service Reform Association at 
Madison, Wis., your committee learned that the character of those 
employed in the enumeration was extremely various, some competent 
and some quite the reverse. One of the enumerators was so illiterate 
as to be unable to spell the most ordinary words and names, such as 
“Samuel,” “ Canada,” “lawyer,” etc. Others are supposed to have 
been appointed solely as matters of patronage, their appointments 
being controlled by the Republican member of Congress and the post- 


sonally to some of them. We give you this explanation with the 
letter : — 


““OFFICE OF SUPERVISOR OF CENSUS FOR THE 
11TH DisrrRict OF NEw YorK. 
Oct. 28, 18g0. 
“To ———, Esq., Census Enumerator, 
Post-office , County of ———. ~ 
“<* My dear Sir,— As it is of the utmost importance that a Repub- 
lican member of Congress be elected in this district, I shall feel per- 
sonally obliged if, on the day of the election, you will work specially 
for Benjamin H. Williams, the Republican candidate. 
“*Very truly yours, 
“¢Siias J. DouG.ass.’” 








Mr. C. R. Lane, formerly Secretary of your investigating Commit- 
tee, informs us as follows, in regard to the enumeration in Indianap- 
olis : — 

“First. The enumeration was conducted by partisan enumer- 
ators.... The appointees, as a rule, have been of fair character, but 
there are notable exceptions. One, a negro lawyer by profession, a 


_ disreputable man by nature and training, and an acknowledged gam- 


bler, was appointed on a promise just before the spring election, in 
order to hold his vote; and he was heard to boast that the appointing 
power did not dare to leave him off the list. He is a man whom re- 
spectable men would not admit to their houses except under protest. 
All appointments were delegated to a member of the local Republican 
County Central Committee, for this county and Wayne County, to my 
positive knowledge. ... The recommendations of this committee-man 
were followed almost without exception. It is perhaps worthy of 
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remark that the committee-man found himself involved in infinite 
annoyance, and was heartily sick of his job before it was completed. 
He found himself laboring with no reward either of money, comfort, 
prestige, or conscience. 

“Third. The results of the enumeration are satisfactory, this city 
showing a heavy rate of growth. Still, the satisfaction was obtained 
only after a vigorous onslaught of the press and privately on the 
alleged oversight of hundreds. Private enterprise was stirred up to 
assist in having every possible name enrolled. Every complaint was 
investigated, and the name added to the list, if not already there.” 


Your committee have received from Mr. Merrill Moores, the mem- 
ber of the Republican Central Committee referred to in the foregoing 
communication, a letter from which they make the following extracts: 


“ Mr. Conger was appointed supervisor for this district. His home 
is at Flat Rock, on the south line of Shelby County, a good many 
miles from here. He has been a client of mine, and is a good fellow. 
One day he came into my office, and said he was bothered with a lot 
of applications for appointment as enumerator, and that he had called 
upon nearly everybody he knew in town for advice, and most people 
he had talked with had said, ‘Go to Merrill Moores: he knows more 
of these fellows than anybody else.’ He wanted my advice as to the 
competency of the applicants. Of course I gave it to him.... There 
were five Democrats appointed, and I think they were all who ap- 
plied. This was, perhaps, because Democrats thought they would 
stand no chance; but the fact remains that there were no more appli- 
cants. The number of applicants was less than the number of dis- 
tricts in the city; and it was necessary to hunt up enumerators who 
were known to be competent, and persuade them to apply.... I 
asked one or two of them in very bad districts to give me a list of the 
voters for their districts; but no poll was ever made, and no enumer- 
ator was asked as to the politics of any man in his territory, and I 
know, as a fact, that no statement of any sort of the politics of any 
man was made by any enumerator to any of our party. / paid my- 
self for the list of voters, and obtained it for my personal use... . 


The Secretary of the Geneva (N.Y.) Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion informs us regarding the enumerators: “ They were all Repub- 
licans; but, from what information we could gather, they seem to have 
been appointed, not with the view to benefit the Republican party, but 
with the sole view of enhancing the political fortune of the member 
from this district, Mr. John Raines. Mr. Raines’s friends were pro- 
vided for. Any one that opposed him was ignored. Consequently, 
there is a very bitter feeling against Mr. Raines in his own party, which 
came very near defeating him when he was up for re-election last 
November, although the district is strongly Republican.... It was 
known that the enumerators received instructions to make a list of 
voters, and classify them as to party connection.” 

A copy of a letter from Congressman Raines to one of the enum- 
erators appointed in this district was sent to your committee. It is 
as follows : — 


“ My dear Sir,— As it is quite likely that you will in a few days 
be appointed enumerator for your district, I write you this in the 
strictest confidence. I would like very much that you should take 
the trouble, before you make your report to the Supervisor of the 
Census, and after you have taken all the names in your district, to 
copy in a small book ¢he name and post-office address of every voter 
on the list. After you have done so, I wish you to send the book to 
me at Canandaigua. I ask you to do this as a personal favor, and to 
make no mention of the matter to any one. What I want zs @ full 
list of all the voters in your enumeration district. Will you please 
treat this matter as strictly confidential ? 

“Very truly yours, 
“J. RAINES.” 


A letter was addressed to Mr. Raines as to the facts regarding this 
matter, and a copy of the letter was enclosed. He called upon the 
chairman of your committee, and stated that he could not say whether 
this was an exact copy of the letter sent, but that, if it were so, as might 
be the case, he had sent the letter in ignorance of the law, which 
required enumerators to keep secret the results of the enumeration, 
and that the Census Bureau was not responsible, but only the indi- 
vidual enumerator. He further stated that his purpose probably was 
to get this list for the purpose of distributing documents. 


From the Chairman of the Civil Service Reform Association of | 


Bloomington, Monroe County, Ind., we learn that the enumerators 
were selected there, by and upon the recommendation of the Chair- 
man of the Republican County Committee. They were engaged in 
making poll lists for the Republican party. Similar statements are 
made in regard to other counties and States. 

In connection with these lists, your committee would call attention 
to Section 8 of the act of March 1, 1889, which requires that each 
enumerator shall subscribe an oath that he will not disclose any in- 
formation contained in the schedules, lists, or statements, to any 
person or persons except to his superior officers ; and Section 13 pro- 
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vides that, if he shall, without the authority of the Superintendent of 
the Census, communicate to any person or persons not authorized to 
receive the same any information gained by him in the performance 
of his duty, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall be fined not exceeding $500. If enumerators were allowed to 
remain ignorant of this law, the Superintendent of the Census 
deserves the greatest censure; if they were permitted to violate it 
wilfully, he is an accessory to a crime. 

Hon. J. D. Alderson, M.C. of West Virginia, writes that the super- 


| visor in his district has always been a prominent and active Repub- 


lican, was the nominee of his party for prosecuting attorney, and 
beaten by some five hundred more than his party’s lack of majority. 
“1 do not know of a single case in which a Democrat was appointed 
by him as enumerator. He was a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Congress in 1890, but was defeated. We have all 
understood that his appointments were partisan, and made with some 
view at least to his nomination to Congress; but there were too many 
pins for the holes, and he was not nominated, although many of his 
appointees were delegates to the convention in which he was de- 
feated. In my own county the Republican Executive Committee 
held a meeting, and voted for persons to be recommended for appoint- 
ment as enumerators. Mr. Mann appointed some of the persons 
agreed upon, others not; but his appointee, in every case, was a 
Republican.” 

It may be here remarked that the supervisors in all parts of the 
country were nearly always Republicans, and generally Republican 
politicians. 

The following letter from Hon. H. Clay Evans, M.C., states what 
seems to be the grounds upon which many of these supervisors were 
appointed: “Wr. Park was appointed upon my recommendation, and 
zt ts not my custom to recommend either political or physical eunuchs 
for appointment to office; and I presume he has followed a like rule 
in his appointments.” 

Undoubtedly, the worst effects of the patronage system of appoint- 
ments are apparent in the city of New York. One C. H. Murray, a 
Republican politician, was made supervisor of the census of that 
city. The following circular letter from him, which has many times 
been published without question of its authenticity, shows the 
manner in which enumerators were selected : — 


“ Dear Sir,— You will please forward to this office a list of the 
applicants that the Republican organization of your district desires 
to have named as census enumerators. ‘This list must be sent here 
on or before April 1.” 


Of this method of appointment President Walker, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, who was Superintendent of the Ninth 
and Tenth Censuses, says, “If the selection of the enumerators was 
made upon any such basis as is implied by that, the census could not 
have been otherwise than bad.” Such a method is a direct violation 
of Section 5 of the act providing for the present census, which pre- 
scribes that enumerators “shad/ be selected solely with reference to 
fitness, and without reference to their political party affiliations.” 
Such a method is also a violation of the supervisor’s oath of office. 
The manner in which the appointments were made pursuant to the 
plan outlined in this letter appears from the statement to a repre- 
sentative of this committee of M. A. Greaves, who was personally 
present at the meeting on March 28 at 2250 3d Avenue, Republican 
Headquarters. All applications had been filled out in advance. Mr. 
Frank Raymond, a Republican leader of the 23d assembly district, 
presided. Taking the applications, he seated himself at a table, with 
a couple of party workers beside him, who examined the Republican 
roll and checked off the names as the appointments were made. The 
process was simple: Mr. Raymond would call a name, the man called 
would go to the table, and Mr. Raymond would ask him, “ Are you 
upon the roll?” His answer was always in the affirmative. The 
next question was, “ What district would you like?” The applicant 
would choose a district, which, if it had not been already selected, 
would be assigned to him. 

It is evident enough that among men thus appointed there must 
have heen a considerable number who were utterly unfit for the work. 
And it is not surprising that among these men Police Inspector 
Byrnes should recognize well-known criminals. Mr. Byrnes states: 
“]T know that some of the enumerators in this city were thieves. 
This very morning one of these enumerators came here to call upon 
me. He had been three times an inmate of the State Prison. He 
was appointed upon the recommendation of:a Republican judge. 
This thief’s name is known to all the city detectives, and his picture 
occupies a prominent place in the Rogues’ Gallery. He did not take 
the oath in his own name, and his dealings with the Census Bureau 
were under an alias.” The danger of employing such men as census 
enumerators is very evident. Private houses were opened to them 
with the ateeteading that the government was satisfied with their 
trustworthiness. 

And, even in cases where the enumerators attempted to do their 
duty, obstacles were interposed, at the supervisor’s office, which often 
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made this impossible. For instance, Mr. Alfred B. Thieme, an 
enumerator residing.at 37 Ludlow Street, states that he could not get 
a sufficient numbeyg of blanks, and that many other enumerators were 
in the same predicament. His district was a tenement-house district, 
and very large; and it was difficult to extract from the people the 
necessary information. He wrote to the supervisor asking for an ex- 
tension of time, and was refused. He had to leave out several tene- 
ment-houses. He returned three thousand names. Sheets were lost 
in the supervisor’s offiag. Mr. Thieme believes, from his knowledge 
of this district, that there were four thousand people in it. He knew 
of other men who were refused an extension of time under the same 
circumstances, and their returns also were incomplete. 

John W. Fulton. another enumerator, states that he returned all 
the people in his district that were in town, but that in block after 
block the houses were mostly closed, and hundreds were missed. He 
had no time to hunt up representatives of the absent families, nor 
was he inclined to do so at two cents a name. He was told to do the 
best he could about his schedule. 

Mr. Samuel C. Sloan, a permanent boarder at the Madison Square 
Hotel, sends us an affidavit to the effect that there were thirty or 
forty permanent guests in this house, and at least ten domestics ; that 
the census enumerators called but once, and took only two names, 
those of the proprietor and clerk; that Mr. Sloan notified Superin- 
tendent Murray forthwith, but that his complaint was never noticed 
and the census-taker never appeared again. This affidavit is also 
confirmed by an affidavit of Charles B. Fisher, the proprietor. 

The probable inaccuracy of the census taken in the city of New 
York first became apparent from an examination of the Vital Statistics 
prepared by the Health Department of that city. Very few persons 
who have been residents of the metropolis during the last ten years 
can question the improved sanitary condition of the city. The direct 
supervision of the plumbing, drainage, and ventilation of new houses 
under the laws of 1879 and 1881, affecting about six thousand 
tenement-houses and many other dwellings constructed since that 
time, the almost total demolition of vaults and cesspools through- 
out the city, and the more rigid control of contagious diseases, led to 
the belief that the death-rate had considerably decreased. 

There is a certain class of diseases known to physicians as “ pre- 
ventable.” These are diarrhoea and zymotic diseases, the latter 
including small-pox, measles, diphtheria, meningitis, scarlet, typhoid, 
typhus, malarial and puerperal fevers, etc. These generally result 
from bad air, bad water, and bad drainage,— causes which can be 
greatly diminished by improved sanitary conditions. And, in fact, if 
the present census be assumed to be correct, and the population on 
June 1, 1890, be regarded as 1,513,501, as reported, the death-rate 
from zymotic diseases has decreased during the past decade from 
8.31 per cent. to 7.29 per cent., and the death-rate in diarrhoeal 
diseases from 3.59 per cent. to 2.77 per cent. The death-rate from 
consumption has also diminished. This shows the improved sanitary 
condition of the city. But during the same time the general death- 
rate has advanced from 27.44 per cent. to 27.54 per cent., so that by the 
federal census we have the startling coincidence of an improved 
sanitary condition and an increased death-rate. If the federal census 
were true, there was also a considerable increase of the percentage of 
registered voters and of names in the city directory in proportion to 
the population. 

In addition to this, the count of the city, as first added up and pub- 
lished, gave a population more than 100,000 greater than the aggre- 
gate afterward published. 

These things led to the belief that the count was inaccurate; and 
the police authorities, by order of the Mayor, had the population of 
the city recounted. The result showed a population nearly 200,- 
ooo greater than that shown by the Federal enumeration, and the 
Mayor accordingly asked the Census Bureau for a recount. This 
was not granted. The request was then made to the Secretary of 
the Interior; and the books containing the names, as taken by the 
police authorities, were sent to Washington, where Mr. Kenny, their 
custodian, offered to the Secretary of the Interior to take them for 
his inspection to any place the Secretary might designate, and to 
keep them there for comparison with the Federal schedules as long 
as might be necessary, the books still remaining in Mr. Kenny’s cus- 
tody. The Secretary refused to receive them unless they were abso- 
lutely surrendered to the exclusive custody of the Federal authori- 
ties, which Mr. Kenny was not authorized to do. The New York 
authorities, considering it impracticable to procure copies of the en- 
tire Federal enumeration, which would involve vast expense, deter- 
mined to take one of the wards of the city and make the neces- 
sary comparison, and a copy of the Federal enumeration in the 
second ward was demanded, this being one of the smallest wards in 
the city, and one in which the comparison could be most easily made. 
A copy of the Federal list for the second ward was furnished. It 
contained 826 names, and 8 of these were found upon inquiry to 
belong to the First ward. The police enumeration for the Second 
ward contained 1,340 names,—a difference of 414, or more than 41 
per cent., above the federal enumeration. 

The Board of Health had previously taken an enumeration of the 
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inhabitants of this ward during the first part of September. 


It was 
made rapidly in a single day, but it showed a population of 274 more 
than was reported in the Federal census. 

The New York authorities now procured from the persons whose 
names appeared in the police enumeration, but who had been omitted 
from the census, affidavits showing their residence in that ward 


on the st of June last. Affidavits were furnished showing the resi- 
dence of some 328 of these persons. The chairman of your com- 
mittee has inspected a number of the books containing the police 
enumeration, as well as a copy of the Federal enumeration and of the 
Health enumeration of the Second ward. The work done by the 
police presents a neat appearance, and is in each instance verified by 
an affidavit. There are no doubt inaccuracies in it; and some of 
the affidavits of the residents afterwards taken are irregular in form. 
But a comparison of the two lists certainly indicates that a very large 
number of the residents of this ward were omitted in the Federal 
enumeration. For instance, your chairman ascertained that in the 
two squares bounded by Broadway, John, Nassau, and Liberty 
Streets, there were no{less than twelve houses wholly omitted from 
the census, in which it appears, both from the police reports and by 
the affidavits, that there were thirty-eight persons residing on the Ist 
of June last. 

The chairman of your committee called upon John Kiernan, the 
enumerator of this district, and inquired concerning the manner of 
his appointment, and was told he secured it through the “ regular chan- 
nel,” as an enrolled Republican of the 3d assembly district; that he 
got it through Charles Wagner, the brother of the candidate for the 
assembly; that one Reed was first appointed, also through the “ reg- 
ular channels,” but soon found that it did not pay, and gave up the 
job after he had taken about fifteen names. Mr. Riera exhibited 
his commission, which was evidently the same one that had been 
issued to Reed in the first place, the name of Reed having been 
erased and his own inserted. Mr. Kiernan said that Reed threw down 
his book and was never required to report. The schedules taken by 
Reed were given to Kiernan, who proceeded to verify them; but some 
of the persons thus taken refused to give Kiernan any information, 
saying that they had already been enumerated. The names upon 
these schedules were not included by Kiernan in his returns. On 


-December 8th Kiernan telegraphed to Superintendent Porter, “ Sched- 


ul€s containing about fifteen names, which were not included in my 
returns, will be mailed to you early Monday morning.” Kiernan 
stated that he had been unable to find these,— they had been lying 
somewhere around the house, but he could not find them. In this he 
was corroborated by the other members of the family, who said they 
had looked everywhere around the house, but that these schedules 
could not be found. 

Nothing more seems necessary to show the untrustworthiness of 
a census taken by men appointed through the “regular channels” 
of political machinery. 

And it seems that in a number of cases the names reported 
by Mr. Kiernan did not appear in the Federal lists. Whether the 
schedules containing these names were lost or destroyed, or in what 
manner the discrepancy occurred, is not known. Among these 
houses were the following: 102, 152, 140 Nassau Street, 35 Park 
Row, 25 Ann Street, 50 Nassau Street. Many others can be given. 
These facts appear from a comparison between the telegram sent by 
Mr. Kiernan to Mr. Porter, and read to the Census Committee of the 
House of Representatives, with a copy of the federal enumeration of 
the Second ward.* 

Indeed, there is strong reason to doubt the completeness of the 
enumeration made, not only in New York City, but throughout the 
entire country. Numerous corrections and additions have been 
made; and, in cases where a recount was ordered, the enumeration 
was sometimes found to be greatly defective. Thus Multnomah 
County, Oregon, had a recount, the result of which showed a popula- 
tion of 75,657, whereas the first enumeration gave only 61,000.f In 
several other cases, the enumeration was found to be incomplete when 
compared with the results of subsequent recounts by the local au- 
thorities. For instance, in the city of St. Louis over 12,000 names, 
and in Augusta, Ga., 4,150 (or over 12} per cent. of the whole), ap- 
peared to have been omitted. Of course there is always a question 
which of the two enumerations is the more trustworthy, where two 
have thus been made; but, since the total result falls far short of 
what is to be expected from the statistics of emigration, vital statis- 
tics, and other evidences of growth, it is not unfair to presume that in 
many places where the first returns are still uncorrected they are 
probably inaccurate and unreliable. 

The bulletin of Oct. 30, 1890, announces that the population of the 





* As the enumerators in New York City were appointed through the machinery of the 
Republican party, and as the city had a large Democratic majority and the result appeared to 
be an underestimate of the population, it was inferred that the error was intentionally made 
for the purpose of reducing the representation of New York in Congress. This inference, 
whether correct or not, was natural and inevitable, and will always be made whenever political 
considerations invade the Census Bureau. 


t The President of the Board of Trade of Portland writes us that some of these enumer- 
ators were “‘ political hacks,’’ others too old to do the work, others mentally incompetent. 
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United States was 62,480,540. In this bulletin the Superintendent of 
the Census considered it necessary to explain this result : — 

“Upon their face these figures show that the population has in- 
creased between 1880 and 1890 only 727,345 more than hetween 1870 
and 1880, while the rate of increase has apparently diminished from 
30.08 to 24.57 per cent. If these figures were derived from correct 
data, they would indeed be disappointing. Such a reduction in the 
rate of increase, in the face of the enormous immigration during the 
past ten years, would argue a great diminution in the fecundity of 
the population or a corresponding increase in its death-rate. 

“These figures are, however, easily explained. It is well known, 
the fact having been demonstrated by extensive and thorough inves- 
tigation, that the Census of 1870 was grossly deficient in the South- 
ern States, so much so as not only to give an exaggerated rate of 
increase of population between 1870 tok 1880 in these States, but*to 
affect materially the rate of the increase of the country at large. 

“There is of course no means of ascertaining accurately the extent 


of these omissions, but in all probability they amounted to not less | 
There is but little question that the population of | free from partisan color and to be accurately and well done, yet in 
the United States in 1870 was at least 40,000,000 instead of 38,558,- | 


than 1,500,000. 


371, as stated. If this estimate of the extent of the omissions in 
1870 be correct, the absolute increase between 1870 and 1880 was 
only about 10,000,000, and the rate of increase was not far from 25 
percent. These figures compare much more reasonably with similar 
deductions from the population in 1880 and 1890.” 

The superintendent therefore justifies his own figures by assuming 


that the omissions in the Census of 1870 were not less than 1,500,000. | 


He evidently sees that, unless this can be established, the results of | removed from partisan influences; and they trust that in the future 


] : IS €X| ation | such successful examples as have already been made of the merit 
Porter makes no mention of the great increase of immigration in the | 


the present census will be discredited. But in this explanation Mr. 


past decade,— some two and one-half millions greater than in either 
of the preceding ten-year periods. 


1870 could not exist. 


outnumbered the whites, and where they had no regular abodes and 


often no family names. The percentage of growth in the whele | 
country by decades and by periods of 20 and 30 years is as follows: — | 


Census. 10-year period. 


1800 34-7 
I8IO 36.3 
1820 33-1 
1830 33-5 
1840 32.6 
1850 35.5 
1860 35-6 
1870 22.6 
1880 30.8 ’ 
1890 24.6 


The percentage of increase in the colored population (where the 
Census of 1870 was defective) is as follows : — 


Total 10-year 20-year 30-vear 

Census. per cent. period. period. period. 

1799 19.3 

1800 18.9 32.3 

1810 19.0 37-5 82.0 

1820 18.4 28.6 77.0 134.0 

1830 18.2 31.4 69.0 133-0 

1840 16.8 23-4 62.2 108.6 

1850 15.7 20.6 56.3 105-4 

1860 14.1 22.1 54-6 90.7 

1870 12.7 9.9 34-1 69.8 

1880 13-1 34:8 48.1 80.8 


Taking the twenty years’ periods, these show a constant decline in 
the percentage of increase of the colored people 

From 1860 to 1880 the fall is from 54.6 to 48.1 per cent. Now, if 
the Census of 1870 be omitted and the ratio in that year be fixed 
at the higher figure, the number of colored people would be 5,624,- 
505. If the lower ratio, 48.1, be taken, the number would be 5,390,- 
894. If the 30 years’ period be adopted, the extremes to be followed 
were 90.7 for 1860 and 80.8 for 1880. If the former be taken, the 
number of colored people in the country in 1870 would have been 
5,489,196. If the latter figure be taken, the number would be 5,206,- 
g92. The real figures could hardly have been higher than one of 
these estimates. 
tion at 4,880,009. The true colored population, if the census be 
omitted, must have been between the limits of 5,206,992 and 5,624,- 
505. ‘Taking either of these figures, the inaccuracy of the Census of 
1870 would be less than one-half of the one and one-half millions 
which Mr. Porter claims, and the figures derived from the present 
census remain still unexplained. 





This would make a difference of | 
some 3} per cent.; and Francis A. Walker, who superintended the 

taking of the Ninth and Tenth Censuses, showed very clearly, in an | 
address delivered before the National Academy of Science at Boston | 
on November 11th, that a discrepancy of 1,500,000 in the Census of | 
That there were inaccuracies was not denied; | 
but these losses occurred in districts where the colored people greatly 


| tribute. 





The Census of 1870 returned the colored popula- © 





In the face of the inaccuracies conceded and the omissions proved, 
it is far more likely that the present census is incomplete than that 
there has been the great diminution in the fecundity of the popula- 
tion or a corresponding increase in its death-rate which its figures 
necessarily imply. 

Your committee consider that the following propositions have been 
established by the results of their inquiries : — 

1. That the refusal to apply the civil service reform system of open 


| non-partisan competitive examinations in appgjntments to the clerical 


force of the Census Bureau was violation by the President of a prom- 


| ise contained in the Republican platform in 1888, and indorsed in his 


letter of acceptance. 

2. That by the appointment of enumerators on political grounds, in 
open violation of Sect. 5 of the Census Act, great numbers of incom- 
petent men have been engaged in taking the census, and that in many 
places attempts have been made to use official positions for the 
benefit of the party in power. 

3. That while in some places the results of the work appear to be 


many places the work has been carelessly and badly done, and is 
open to the suspicion that partisan considerations have not been 
absent, and that finally there is a wide-spread distrust of the accuracy of 
the census, which greatly impairs its value to the country, and which 
is caused in great measure by the fact that the Census Bureau has 
been conducted upon the spoils system. 

Your committee desires to express its belief that no census will 
hereafter receive the confidence of the people until it has been wholly 


system will be followed in all federal enumerations. 


WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE. 
CHAS. J. BONAPARTE. 
RICHARD H. DANA. 
WAYNE MACVEAGH. 
SHERMAN S. ROGERS. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


REPORT ON THE CENSUS BUREAU, NON-PARTISAN. 


Four out of the five gentlemen who made the scathing report to the 
Civil Service Reform League against Superintendent Porter’s census 
voted for President Harrison at the last presidential election.— Bos- 
ton Transcript, Oct. 3, 1891. 


ASSESSMENTS ARE IN VAIN. 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has got back from his Western ranch, and 


has expressed himself as being altogether delighted with the firm 


stand taken by the government clerks regarding political assess- 
ments. He says that the threat contained in the Ohio circular is a 
vain one, and that no clerk shall be dismissed for refusing to con- 
The man in charge of the receipt-book for Ohio contribu- 
tions — for he does not seem to have any other assets—says that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s manifesto has helped the assessor’s cause, and 
gives two or three letters, written in very bad grammar, and probably 


| cooked up for the occasion, containing small contributions from 


clerks. It is not believed, though, that the whole amount collected 
in the departments this year will amount to a thousand dollars; and 
the cost of circulars, mailing, etc., and the effort expended in getting 
this mite probably cost quite as much as a thousand dollars. For 
which let us all be thankful Boston Transcript, Oct. 22, 1891. 


REFORM GROWING IN PUBLIC CONFIDENCE, 


There is not a citizen possessing property and disconnected from 
the business of politics, nor a member of either of the departments, 
who would surrender this merit system and adopt again the spoils 
system.— Milwaukee Daily Fournal, Oct. 29, 1891. 

MARKED MEN. 

The Civil Service Chronicle, published at the President’s home, 
suggests that Mr. Harrison have his collectors, postmasters, and 
other office-holders, who are active hustlers in politics, uniformed in 
bright red, that they may show off as conspicuously as possible, and 
so increase their usefulness. Then, too, their uniform would be a 


constant reminder that “ their living is furnished by general taxation, 
while they are using their time and official position to carry out 
the orders of a Quay, or Platt, or lieutenants of those worthies.”— 
Springfield Republican, Oct. 29, 1891. 








